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1885. Parliament was for the moment paralysed, and
power had passed from Committee of the whole
House to a Committee of four.     Such was the
inevitable result of a compromise suggested by the
Queen, and dictated by the necessities of the case.
The   scheme   of   redistribution   was   much   the
largest ever framed, and throwing it at the House
without previous arrangement would probably have
ended in chaos.     A satisfactory, if not a perfect
arrangement was reached by consent, and consent
was reached  by assuming that the just balance
of parties   promoted   the welfare   of the   State.
If, on the one hand, the Lords had secured their
ostensible object when Franchise was accompanied
by Redistribution, the Government, on the other
hand, had passed their great reform, and the work-
ing population in counties had got the vote.    The
constitutional student wil observe that the only
impartial factor in the problem was the Sovereign
herself.    The House of Commons was controlled
by one party, the House  of Lords by another.
The Conservatives  in both Houses pursued the
same tactics, and the only difference was that while
Mr. Gladstone had a majority in the Commons,
Lord Salisbury had a majority in the Lords.    Lord
Salisbury was contending for the interests of his
party, not for the privileges of his order.     If he
intended either to force a Dissolution or to delay
the Bill he failed-    If he merely desired to protect
Conservatives against "gerrymandering," or unfair
manipulation of constituencies, he succeeded.   The
diatribes against democracy in which he abounded
were oddly illustrated by his assent to a measure
which   regarded   neither   wealth   nor   class,   but
numbers alone.    The only mitigations of its purely
democratic character were the University seats*
and the ubiquitous vote.